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OBSERVATION AND MEMORY. 


Tae famous Thurlow, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, was on one occasion complimented on his 
| extraordinary memory. He said in reply: ‘ He had 
no merit in having a good memory, for memory 
| was only a result of attention.’ By this he meant 
close observation of what is seen, heard, or read. 
| The answer was only part of the truth. To have 
| a good memory, there must in the first place 
| be a natural or acquired capacity for observing, 
| and treasuring up observations. No doubt, the 
| good memory demonstrated by Thurlow and other 
| clever men has been greatly owing to a strict 
attention to what they have heard or read, or has 
passed before their eyes, The brain may be defined 
as a kind of photographic apparatus, which retains 
the impressions made on it through the eyes or 
ears, But then the apparatus must be of the right 
sort to begin with, and at all events, it must be 
kept in good order by exercise. The great thing 
is to begin young. One boy, for example, will 
notice all that takes place. He observes the look 
of people, their mode of speaking, their style of 
dress, the houses they live in, the anecdotes and 
stories they relate. Another boy going through 
the same routine, takes no heed of anything to 
be afterwards useful. He is thinking only of 
trivial amusements, what he is to have for dinner, 
his new suit of clothes, or something equally: 
paltry and evanescent. His education is little 
better than thrown away, and he but dimly remem- 
bers anything that fell under his attention in 
youth, 

Sir Walter Scott was as remarkable for a good 
memory as Thurlow, and in some respects more 
80, His power of observation was extraordi- 
nary. We have evidence of this in his popular 
fictions. The bulk of them are composed of 
scraps of remembrances, as to what he had seen, 
heard, or read, put together and embellished by 
the imaginative faculty. The sayings of his 
Scottish characters in humble life, such as of 
Davie Gellatley, Edie Ochiltree, Cuddie Headrig, 
and Davie Deans, are just what he had over- 


heard in his youth. He had picked up what 
others allowed to pass unnoticed, and skilfully 
brought them out at the suitable opportunity. 
And so with his historical facts and apt poetical 
quotations. Nothing escaped him. If in walk- 
ing out he accidentally overheard a peculiar 
vernacular phrase, down it went in his memory. 
Dickens had the same capacity and tact in observ- 
ing and treasuring up the personal appearance and 
phraseology of individuals whom he chanced to 
encounter. 

There are diversities in this exercise of memory. 
Some are good at remembering dates, some at 
personal oddities, some at languages, some at mis- 
cellaneous occurrences, some at recollecting ser- 
mons and conversations ; the specialty in each 
case being due to a particular idiosyncrasy of 
character. Boswell’s power of recording his con- 
versations with Johnson, is perhaps the most 
marvelous thing of the kind ever heard of. The 
late Dr Robert Chambers had a memory so com- 
prehensive and minute that he was never at a loss 
for the date of any leading historical event. He 
often referred to what he had been doing at a 
particular day and moment in the past years of his 
life. For example, we once heard him say: ‘ This 
day forty-seven years ago, at twenty minutes past 
two o'clock, I was passing No. 17 Princes Street, 
when I met old Wylie; and we spoke of the 
change of times within his recollection. He told 
me that he remembered the London mail arriving 
in Edinburgh one day about the middle of the 
last century with only a single letter ; and now 
letters and papers arrive in tons.’ In this way, 
by acute observation, a literary man gathers up 
materials to be brought into use on a future and 
proper occasion, It ought to be enough to inspire 
youth with a taste for cultivating powers of 
observation, to know that the greatest efforts of 
genius are mainly due to memory ; for without 
that, thought would have little scope or value. 

Most persons will have experienced a strange 
forgetfulness of names and circumstances until 
something occurs to bring them to remembrance. 
Sometimes the memory revives very curiously in 
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illness, There have been men who when ill 
have spoken a foreign language, which when 
well they had forgotten. Why this should be 
we shall probably never understand ; but these 
revivals memory seem to point to the con- 
clusion that we do not really forget anything 
in the strict sense of the word. It may be 
that we cannot at a given moment recall this or 
that to mind, but still it is laid up we know not 
how in a secret storehouse of the brain, and when 
we least expect it, may suddenly be brought again 
to light. -Sometimes the memory thus revived is 
one of early childhood, as in the case related by Dr 
Carpenter of a clergyman who on visiting Pevensey 
Castle felt convinced he must have seen it before, 
and that when he did there were donkeys under 
the gateway and some people on top of it. By 
inquiry he actually ascertained that he had been 
there with a picnic party, who made the excursion 
on donkeys, when he was only about eighteen 
months old. 
Sir Benjamin Brodie in his Psychological 
gives an explanation of one of the 
strangest freaks of memory by which at times 
we believe we detect a parallel between the 
passing event and something else that we have 
witnessed we know not when. But the case given 
does not fulfil all the conditions of this singular 
feeling. There are few who will not know what 
we here refer to. Dickens in his novels more 
than once alludes to this sensation, and describes it 
. very accurately in the thirty-ninth chapter of 
David Copperfield. ‘We have all, he says, ‘some 
experience of a feeling that comes over us occa- 
sionally of what we are saying and doing having 
been said and done before in a remote time—of 
our having been surrounded dim ages ago by 
the same faces, objects, and circumstances—of our 
knowing perfectly what will be said next, as if 
we suddenly remembered it. I never had this 
mysterious impression more strongly in my life 
than before he uttered these words.’ The know- 
ing of what is to come next is the strangest part 
of this feeling, and one quite absent from the 
alleged instance cited by Brodie. But recurring to 
our own experience, we are not at all certain that 
this supposed foresight is at all real. Rather the 
mind seems to get into a half-dreamy state in 
which it is strongly impressed with the idea that 
as it has heard every word before, so when the 
next word is spoken it will recognise it as having 
been heard before; and as phrase follows phrase 
and incident incident, this anticipated feeling of 
recollection gives the impression of a continuous 
foresight. is is of course only a suggested 
— of one portion of the phenomenon ; 
and it is very possible that it does not fully 
explain even that part of it as experienced by 
others than the writer. An adequate explanation 
of the whole matter is certainly a very difficult 
problem. It has apparently been in all times 
remarked and wondered at, and its mysterious 
nature has caused it to exercise a strong influ- 
ence in the Buddhist religious belief in transmi- 
gration. 

There is a form of revived recollection which 
impresses one with awe rather than mere wonder. 
It is when the whole picture of a lifetime flashes 
at once into the mind. That this occurs some- 
times when death or peril of death is imminent, is 
quite certain, It may be that it occurs very fre- 


quently before actual death, but this we cannot 
know, as all the instances of which we have 
accounts are those in which a man has described 
his sensations after having been saved from dying, 
Most of the cases are those of drowning men, 
When all hope of being saved is gone, and the very 
struggle with the water is one made without con- 
scious effort, it would seem that without being 
prompted by the will, the memory suddenly grasps 
at once the deeds of the life that now appears 
about to close, and at the same time—and this 
is the most singular part of the phenomenon— 
recognises the moral rectitude or wrong of each 
act. There is a case of this kind recorded of an 
English naval officer who thus remembered the 
events of his life at the moment when he was 
struggling in the wake of the ship 
from which he had fallen; and he confessed that 
he had been especially struck by the sudden 
a into his thoughts of a schoolboy lie that 
he had long forgotten ; there it was with all its 
circumstances, so that he felt pained at the thought 
of the meanness and cowardice of the deceit. 
There are a few cases where the peril was 
of another kind. Thus in one instance, a horse 
stopped suddenly in the darkness, and franti- 
y resisted all the rider’s endeavours to force 
him onwards; until the man peering through 
the night saw that he had missed his way and was 
trying to urge his horse over the sharp brink of 
a hidden precipice. As the danger flashed upon 
him, with the knowledge of it came in one rush 
the record of his life. This point is such an inter- 
esting one, that it would be well worth while to 
collect the materials for a wide comparison of cases 
in which it is known to have occurred. It gives rise 
to a number of important considerations as to the 
character of the memory, and especially it gives 
at force to the theory that we never really 
Tage anything. It seems too to suggest that the 


wer of the memory receives an access of strength 


in the last moments of life ; and other facts point 
in the same direction, Thus Dr Carpenter tells us, 
on the authority of a German pastor in America, 
that numbers of German emigrants who have 
forgotten their native tongue, recover it and use 
it upon their death-beds; and the same writer 
quotes from an article in Household Words the 
touching story of an idiot who had been left an 
orphan in early childhood, and in boyhood had 
never known what a mother’s care was, dying 
with a smile on his face, and with the words: ‘My 
mother ! How beautiful !’ on his lips. 

We have referred to the theory of our not ulti- 
mately forgetting anything ; but the question arises, 
if this theory be true, what degree of advertence 
is sufficient to impress a fact on the memory? We 
know how common it is for old people to be 
quite unable to remember more recent 
events, while they have nevertheless a vivid recol- 
lection of those of earlier life. The reason of this 
clearly is, that in their earlier days their senses 
and faculties were more keenly alive to what they 
saw, heard, and felt ; and thus things impressed 
the memory strongly, that scarcely touched it when 
they had to reach it through the medium of the 
decaying senses of old age. If this be the true 
explanation, memory must depend for its intensity 
on the degree of observation with which the record 
was made; but it may be that in the inner depths 
of the memory there are stored up recollections 
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of things that we never consciously turned the 
mind to, but heard or saw, hardly knowing that 
we did so. Every reader of Coleridge’s Biographia 
Literarta will remember a notable instance of this 
actually occurring, A servant-girl in some German 
town fell ill, and in her ravings began to speak 
Hebrew in plain connected sentences. She knew 
no language but her own ; and the matter seemed 
an insoluble mystery, until inquiry revealed the 
fact that she had once been in the service of a 
Protestant pastor who was a good Hebrew scholar, 
and used often to read some Rabbinical treatises 
aloud, walking up and down the common room 
of the house while the servant was at her work. 
Now it is quite certain that any one who is ignorant 
of a foreign language cannot repeat even a dozen 
words out of a reading thus heard by chance _ 
under peculiar conditions the fact was revealed 
| that whole pages of a language, of which she knew 
| not the meaning of a single word, had thus been 
accidentally stored up in this girl’s memory ! 

We have only lightly surveyed one portion of 
the action of a single human faculty. There is 
indeed no more marvellous field of observation 
|and discovery than that of the action of the 
human mind. The practical lesson we arrive at 
on this interesting subject is, that although all 
are not naturally blessed with a good memory, the 
faculty may in most instances be less or more 
improved by exercise, particularly in the young, 
when the brain is fresh and susceptible. Indi- 
viduals may be heard complaining of a bad 
memory, who have never taken the trouble to 
keep it in exercise. It would be scarcely less 
absurd for a person to complain of being unable 
to walk, who for years had refrained from the 
_ use of his legs. Let us specify one or two examples. 
| It is not unusual for people to put a mark in a 
book at the place they leave off reading. This 

is losing a chance of cultivating the memory. 
|The right thing to do is to observe the number 

of the and endeavour to keep it in remem- 
brance, The custom of taking notes as memoranda 
may in certain important cases be allowable for 
the sake of preservation and reference, But the 
practice of taking notes on all occasions has a 
seriously weakening effect on the memory, and 
thould if possible be avoided. In short, the 
habit of keenly observing and remembering 
| without note or mark .is the secret—if there 
| be a secret in it—of securing a good workable 


TWICE WOOED, TWICE WON. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


Wet might the mother say that the divorce, the 
_mibsequent peace, and all that followed appeared 
‘likea dream. Roland and Claudia were not only 
| gain married, but again in their old home. Ah! 
‘that was no dream. ‘Too soon I realised that this 

intelligence was far more painful to me than that 

ofthe divorce. No song-like refrain now rang in 

my ears. Now I knew how sweet, how precious 

to me had been those haunting words, ‘Claudia 

naa Now, alas, an empty sound signifying 
ing ! 

I shared in madame’s uneasiness when she 


she had heard from her daughter. The time for 
which she had taken the house at Villa Franca 
had expired, and yet no summons to Morni 
Hall. She felt naturally disinclined to force her- 
self upon her son-in-law. She had written to her 
daughter, and had received no answer. What was 
to be done? I was fairly puzzled how to answer 
this question. Claudia had voluntarily placed her- 
self in an almost unheard-of position. As her 
trustee, I could only interfere, if necessary, with 
regard to her money matters. It was however, 
clearly desirable that Madame Francini and her 
daughter should meet. A means of effecting this 
must be through the child, 

After much anxious thought, I advised her to 
bring the child to England ; for though she doted 
upon the little one, she could not be compelled to 
keep it ; therefore its restoration to its parents was 
an all-sufficient excuse for gaining an entrance to 
the house, from which her daughter's letter to 
postpone it virtually excluded her. 

Madame Francini soon acted upon my sugges- 
tion, I secured her former apartments in Sloane 
Street, and called upon her as soon as she arrived, 
The ge day she started for her journey to 
the north, all particulars of which I heard later. 
I will relate them as they occurred. 

On arriving at Mornington Hall, her nervous 

feelings were almost beyond her control. It was 
an immense relief to hear in answer to her inquiry 
that ‘master was from home.’ It was also fortunate 
that the servant was a a ‘I wish to see your 
mistress,’ said madame, who was already out of 
the carriage. The man told her he feared it would 
be impossible, as she was ill and in bed. This 
was almost too much for the poor mother, who at 
once entered the hall, and for an excuse to send 
him away, begged him to send the lady’s-maid to 
her, that she might make further inquiries. The 
moment he had disappeared on this errand, 
Madame Francini, ha’ desired the nurse to 
remain in the carriage with the child, rushed up- 
stairs to her daughter’s apartments. They were 
empty! Swiftly and noiselessly she then made 
her way to those rooms which used to be her own. 
At the outer door, which opened on to a lo 
corridor, she stopped for breath, then knock 
gently. Presently the door was quietly opened by 
a woman dressed as a Sister of Mercy. j 
‘Are you Mrs Mornington’s nurse ?’ she 
‘Yes, madame. She is ordered to be kept very 
quiet, and cannot see you,’ was the reply. 
‘Iam her mother, said madame, ‘and must 
insist upon seeing her. No orders can extend to 
me.’ laying these words, she passed the nurse 
and gently opened the bedroom door. 

in, Sister Monica ; I am not asleep,’ said 
a faint voice from the bed. The next moment 
mother and daughter were folded in each other’s 
arms. What words can describe that meeting! 
For a few brief moments all was joy. Then. 
suddenly disengaging herself from that fond 
embrace, Claudia exclaimed: *But my child! 
Perhaps you have come to tell me she is dead, 
Tell me the worst at once, or I shall go mad,’ 

‘My darling,’ said her mother, ‘I have come to 
bring her to you. Be calm, and you shall see 
Beatrice directly.’ 

Trembling in every limb, Claudia whi : 
‘Will you fetch her yourself, dear mamma 


} informed me that three weeks had passed since 


not trust her to any one else,’ 
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Alas! all the old fears had taken jon 
of her. Madame Francini hastened from the 
room, and presently returned with nurse and child. 
Leaving the former in the anteroom, she took the 
little one in her arms and placed her in her 
mother’s. 

The Sister gazed in wonder at this tender scene ; 
but she felt in Madame Francini’s presence that 
she was under the influence of a stronger mind 
than her own, and powerless to interfere. When 
was restored, madame asked her 
daughter when she expected her husband. 

‘T never know,’ was her reply. ‘I live entirely 
in these rooms, and seldom see him. I could 
have been resigned if he had allowed me to have 
my child; but he always says that is part of my 
punishment. 

Dreadfully shocked as she was, Madame Francini 
controlled her indignation, as she found Claudia 
most reluctant to speak against the author of all 
this misery. 

‘It is my own fault, dear mamma,’ she would 
say. ‘I would not take your advice, so I have no 
right to complain,’ 

But by degrees she managed to elicit the facts. 
When Roland informed his wife that instead of 
returning to Villa Franca, it would be necessary to 
return at once to England, Claudia had proposed 
going to fetch her mother and child, instead of 
writing as he suggested ; but he declared that he 
could no longer live without her, that she should 
send for them to follow immediately, and entreated 
her to accompany him. During the voyage he 
paid her every attention, and continued the same 
affectionate behaviour till after their arrival at 
Mornington, There, to Claudia’s surprise, she found 


the servants expecting them, and everything pre- 
pared for their reception, though their return was 
supposed to have been unpremeditated. 

uring dinner, to which they repaired almost 


immediately after their arrival, Claudia observed 
that Roland scarcely tasted anything except wine, 
of which he drank glass after glass, till his face 
flushed darkly and an angry light appeared in his 
eyes, which filled her with terror. Noticing the 
effect of the wine she pressed him to eat, and 
when he refused, tenderly asked if he felt ill. 
His replies were short, and only restrained by the 
resence of the servants from being rude. She 
aes to think that the letters he had received 
to summon him home must have contained bad 
news—of ruin perhaps. She longed to be alone 
with him to assure him of her deep sympathy, and 
to comfort him if possible. The dinner seemed 
interminable. Then came dessert and coffee. She 
thought the servants were bent upon lingering 
about them. Roland became more and more 
gloomy; the strain on the young wife’s nerves 
more than she could bear. The moment they 
were likely to be free from interruption, she 
from her seat saying: ‘What is it, dear 
Roland? I can bear anything but suspense, if 
shared with you. Tell your Claudia;’ and she 
would have thrown herself into his arms. 

But he pushed her from him, exclaiming: ‘My 
Claudia indeed! Do you think a man of m 
temperament is likely to bear the treatment 
have received, without retaliation ?’ 

‘Roland !’ she gasped, ‘what can you mean?’ 

‘Do you not understand the meaning of this 
marriage then?’ he asked with a sneer. 


‘I thought—I hoped—that rf really loved me 
through all,’ she faltered,‘as I have never ceased 
to love you.’ 

‘Then it is time you should know the truth!’ 
he furiously exclaimed. ‘Yes; you may well cover 
your face with your hands while you hear it.’ 

His victim had thus hidden him from her sight, 
and tottered to the nearest seat, dreading she knew 
not what. 

The man who had so lately renewed his vows 
to ‘love and cherish’ her, then eppneting her 
with clenched hands, and breast heaving with 
passion, hissed these words in her ears: ‘You 
dragged me through the disgrace of the Divorce 
Court. I made you again my wife that I might 
have my revenge !’ 

Claudia knew no more till she found herself in 
bed, a woman dressed like a nun standing beside 
her, bathing her face and hands with some pungent 
restorative. As her senses returned, she perceived 
that she was in the room which used to be her 
mother’s. For some time she had no recollection 
of what had occurred, and asked her attendant 
why she was in bed and in that room. She was 
told that she had been insensible for | two 
days; but the doctor considered her pulse better 
that morning, and now she would doubtless do well. 
But she was not to talk; so she was to excuse 
Sister Monica from rig, | any questions. 

‘ And ever since, added Claudia, ‘though v: 
— she irritates me by treating me like a sia 
child. 

Madame Francini’s feelings during this recital 
may perhaps be imagined, certainly not described, 
But above all her indignation, a vague fear was 
excited in her mind by her daughter's last words. 
She too had noticed a certain soothing tone 
adopted by this woman when speaking to her 
patient, talking down to her comprehension as it 
were, which was inexpressibly annoying to herself. 
She was determined to take an early opportunit 
of speaking to her daughter’s attendant alone. It 
was however, then late; so she deferred doing so 
until the following morning. Claudia insisted 
upon having her child with her; and when 

adame Francini retired to an adjoining room 
for the night, she left them both sweetly sleep- 
ing, the little one in the arms of its hapless 
mother. 

Madame Francini passed a yg oe night trying 
to fathom Roland’s motive in keeping his wife 
under this surveillance, and resolving to decide 
upon her own line of action, in the event of his 
return to Mornington. She rose very early ; yet 
Sister Monica, who slept in the dressing-room, was 
up before her. This gave her the desired oppor: 
tunity. She first inquired why her daughter had 
been for three weeks confined to the house, when 
it was obvious that she now required air and 
exercise. 

‘It was considered,’ replied the nurse, ‘ that quiet 
was the most essential thing for her case,’ 

‘Did Dr J—— recommend it ?’ asked Madame 
Francini, naming the family doctor. 

‘O no,’ was the answer, ‘He is a general 
practitioner, you know. Mrs Mornington has seen 
one from our establishment at Ashfield.’ 

Her hearer could with difficulty repress an ex- 
clamation of horror. ‘You do not mean to say, 
she exclaimed, ‘that my daughter is insane?’ _ 

‘Well, scarcely insane,’ replied Sister Monica 
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with professional coolness ; ‘but melancholy—in 
fact requiring attention.’ 

‘Of course she requires attention when indis- 
— said madame ; ‘but not of the nature you 

int at. I know my child’s constitution better 

than any one else, and I am sure she only 
requires change of scene and air to restore her to 
health,’ 

But Sister Monica had passed so many years of 
her life in attendance upon the insane, that havin; 
been sent for to attend a = of unsound mind, 
her own dwelt upon the one idea of insanity. 

Madame Francini saw that it was useless to 
argue the point, and for reasons of her own, pre- 
sently encouraged her to talk upon the subject. 
Could Sister Monica account for her patient’s 
unhappy condition ? 

No; she could not ; it was, she owned, unaccount- 
able in her case. ‘ A lady with so many advantages. 
So rich ! with so excellent a husband too.’ Indeed 
Mr Mornington was so anxious, that he had 
determined to have the first advice for her, and 
intended to consult the great Dr Carden himself. 

Madame Francini shuddered. ‘When is the 
doctor coming ?’ she asked. 

‘He never visits patients, was the reply. ‘He 
receives them at his private asylum, either merely 
to give advice or as residents. Mr Mornington 
has made an appointment with the doctor for 
to-day, should the weather permit, as of course 
the dear invalid must not go out unless it be 
favourable.’ 

Now all was clear to the unhappy mother. Her 
daughter’s perilous situation flashed upon her. 
She must save her, whatever might be the risk. 
Providence had surely sent her to grap le with 
the difficulty. But by what means? ere was 
little time for deliberation, The appointment 
must be kept, for should it be necessary to arrange 
another, Roland would in all probability come 
home for the purpose. Never did storm-tossed 
mariner pray more earnestly for fine weather. So 
far her prayer was granted—a lovely morning 
raised her spirits and her hopes. 

The good Sister was delighted with Madame 
Francini’s ready acquiescence to the proposed con- 
sultation. She had been a little afraid of that lady 
at first, but now thought her charming, and readily 
gave her all the information which she required ; 
first, that Dr Carden’s asylum was situated in a 
lovely part of the country about ten miles from 
Mornington, in the heart of the Cleveland Hills, 
and about a mile from a little post-town: called 
Ashfield, formerly a very quiet place, but now 
possessing a railway station. 

This was enough for Madame Francini. Her 
plan was at once formed. Her first care was to 
ascertain what London trains stopped there. 
There was but one before night. The time was 
convenient, By this she was resolved she would 
travel with Claudia and the child. 

Madame Francini then told Sister Monica that 
she would take an early breakfast in her daughter’s 
room, that she might prepare her mind for the 
excitement of going out for the first time since 
her illness. Her next care was to pack a few 
necessaries in her own travelling-bag, which later 
she placed secretly in the carriage, not daring to 
trust even the child’s nurse with her intentions. 

In due time the invalid, carefully shawled and 
veiled, was safely reclining in the luxuriously 


appointed carriage, her mother by her side, and 
the little Beatrice in a high state of delight be- 
tween them. On the opposite seat, the ever placid 
Sister Monica and baby’s nurse, all, with one 
exception, prepared merely to enjoy a pleasant 
country drive. That one awaited with fearful 
anxiety the end. As they approached the town, 
Madame Francini proposed that they should 
alight at the principal inn for refreshment. 
‘My daughter looks much fatigued already,’ she 
observed, 

The unsuspecting Claudia assured her she was 
not, but was promptly told that invalids must not 
judge for themselves. They accordingly drove up 
to the hotel, and were soon provided with a light 
luncheon. Then came the moment for eluding 
the vigilance of one whose life’s business it was to 
be ever on the alert! Madame Francini watched 
her ——— when Sister Monica, having done 
justice to the luncheon, almost untouched by the 
others, rose from table and began to make pre- 
parations for their departure; then in a hurried 
whisper to her daughter, Madame Francini 
managed to make her understand that it was 
necessary to make some excuse for delay. ‘ Plead 
fatigue, she said, ‘and leave the rest to me.’ 

Claudia wondered, but obeyed. She trusted her 


mother now; and at once taking possession of a | 
sofa, told Sister Monica, when she approached her | 


armed with travelling wraps, that she must lie 
down for a time before she could proceed, she 
felt so tired. The anxious attendant now looked 
fairly embarrassed, and taking madame aside, 
entreated her to urge her daughter to make the 
effort, as it would be a serious thing to keep both 
the pee and Mr Mornington waiting. 

Claudia caught the sound of her husband’s name 
and turned deadly pale. 

‘Look, Sister!’ exclaimed her mother ; ‘she is 
ready to faint now; and the gentlemen cannot 
complain if we let them know the state of the 
case immediately. If you will kindly take the car- 
riage on and tell them, I will take care of your 

atient. You need not be away more than half an 

our; and if convenient to Dr Carden, she may be 
able to see him later in the day. I am sure,’ 
added Madame Francini, ‘if you tell Mr Morning- 
ton that you have left his wife in my care, he will 
be perfectly satisfied!’ As she rapidly said these 
words, the mother’s heart seemed to beat audibly, 
so great was her apprehension of a refusal. Indeed 
Sister Monica seemed very unwilling to accede to 
the proposal ; but now the carriage was announced 
it was necessary to decide one way or another ; and 
after considerable hesitation, she consented. 

The moment the carriage was well out of sight, 
Madame Francini gently broke the news to 
her daughter that she was about to take her 
home. 

‘Without Sister Monica?’ asked Claudia, mis- 
understanding the word home for her own at 
Mornington. 

Glad of the mistake, for there was little time 
for explanations, her mother entreated her to rouse 
herself and prepare as quickly as possible. She 
desired nurse to be ready with her little charge, 
and ordered the fly, which she had previously 
bespoken, to be brought to the door immediately, 
In a few minutes after Sister Monica’s departure 
they were all on their way to the station, which 
they reached but just in time for the 1,30 train 
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for London, A liberal fee to the guard secured 
their privacy during the journey ; but they were 
many miles on their way to London before the 
sorely tried mother had sufficiently recovered from 
the suppressed agony of the last few hours to 
explain the situation to her astonished companions. 
Nurse was a faithful servant who had taken little 
Beatrice at her birth, and knew most of. the 
troubles which had befallen her beloved mistress, 
There was therefore no further occasion for re- 
straint, and a salutary flow of tears at len 
enabled e Francini to speak coherently. 
When Claudia fully comprehended that it was 
undoubtedly her husband’s intention to have 
confined her if ible in an asylum for the 
insane, her agitation was terrible; at first quite 
inconsolable ; but by degrees her bitter anguish 
yielded to a sense of fervent gratitude for her 
escape ; and at last impulsively throwing herself 
upon her knees, with her wearied head on her 
mother’s lap, she praised God for her merciful 
deliverance from so great a peril. 

The day after their arrival in London, Madame 
Francini called upon me and informed me of the 
| foregoing particulars; also that she had already 
consulted a physician upon the subject of her 
daughter’s health, and that he had recommended a 
removal to a warm climate as soon as convenient 
—to her native air if possible. 

I pass over my meeting with Claudia. I saw 
_ at once that her mother’s fears were by no means 
Seger She looked fearfully ill, I saw but 
_ little of them during the few days they remained 
in London, Our leave-taking took place on board 
the vessel which was to take them across the 
Channel en route for Naples, where they were to 
pass the winter. After their departure my thoughts 
were long with them—perhaps I should say with 
Claudia. Were that young creature’s woes only 
to end in death? It seemed indeed but too prob- 
able. A wife at the age of eighteen ; divorced 
at twenty; a ent later, again a wife; a month 
of fear, and then a fugitive from her husband. 
My heart echoed her mother’s prayer, that God 
in his mercy would now grant her that peace 
to which she had been so long a stranger. 

This prayer was granted. Each letter contained 
improved accounts of the invalid, of whose restora- 
tion to health her mother would have despaired 
but for the little Beatrice; for that sweet solace 
she lived. So said Madame Francini when she 
wrote to ask me to visit them in the lovely spot 
they had chosen for their seclusion. But my 
unchanged feelings for her daughter prevented m 
giving myself so dangerous a pleasure ; though 
we corresponded larly. 

Of Roland I hel nelling He made no further 
attempt to molest his wife ; and on no other sub- 
would I have held any communication with 


Thus two years passed away without the occur- 
rence of any particular event. August had again 


come round, and I was preparing for my annual 
visit to the en a announce- 
ment yo in ‘umes, e h was 
headed ‘ Death in the Hunting-field ;’ followed by 
an account of the fatal accident which had befallen 
Roland Mornington, Esq, while pursuing his 
favourite sport. 

To say the least, I was considerably shocked, 


My thoughts rapidly travelled back to the days of 
our early friendship. At such a moment, faults 
are forgotten, qualities exaggerated, and above 
all sad reflections which must occur to the mind 
on such an occasion, is the deep concern for the 
spiritual state of one so suddenly called into 
eternity. Such were my feelings for Roland, 
How would the wife who once so truly loved him 
bear the intelligence ? The shock would I knew | 
be severe. I hastened to write to her mother, in | 
the hope that a letter would reach them before the 
newspapers. 

I received an answer as soon as possible from 
Madame Francini. My letter had given them the 
first information. Claudia was greatly affected, as 
might be expected, and wept bitterly for some 
hours. ‘But, said the writer, ‘hers is not the 
grief which breaks the heart. It finds its vent in 
tears ; unlike that which wrung my own when I 
found her calm and tearless, a statuesque delinea- 
tion of Despair, after the discovery of her husband’s 
treachery.’ 

The letter stated that they were already making 
for their immediate return to Eng- 

nd ; that they would at once proceed to Morning- 
ton, as it was Claudia’s greatest wish to be present 
at the last sad duties to the departed ; in two, or | 
at most three days they might expected ; and | 
she begged me, as a personal favour to herself, to | 
superintend the necessary arrangements, 

y arrangements being already made for leay- 

ing town, I was able to comply at once with this 
request ; and in a few hours I was standing beside 
the coffin of the once envied if not enviable 
Roland Mornington. Strange men awaited my 
orders, which were given according to my own 
ideas of what a Christian funeral should be, and 
in some respects differed from theirs ; though of 
course consistent with the ample means and social 
position of the deceased. All the arrangements 
were completed before the arrival of the young 
widow. 
On the day following, the travellers reached 
Mornington. I was pacing the corridors much 
more excited at the prospect of seeing Claudia 
than when she was a wife. Then, duty sternly 
restrained my passion. Now, indifferent as she 
was to it, she might at least be worshipped 
without sin! The sound of carriage-wheels on 
the gravel before the house brought me to my 
sober senses. I hastened to receive the travellers— 
two veiled women in sombre habiliments, followed 
by the lovely little Beatrice, led by her nurse. 
When I took Claudia’s hand, I found she was 
trembling from head to foot. Her emotion at this 
solemn return to the home she had been com- 
pelled to leave under circumstances so painful, 
was intense ; and I felt that she would be better 
that first evening alone with her mother ; so after 
making friends with the little one by seating her 
at table before the supper which had been pre- 
pared for her, I retired. I fancied that Claudia’s 
eyes thanked me for so well understanding her 
feelings. 

A sleepless night but ill prepared me for the 
morning’s trial. I met Madame Francini at 
breakfast ; but Claudia, she told me, would not 

in leave her room until after the funeral. 
She had, alone, taken leave of all that remained 
of her once fondly loved husband. Possibly the 
sight of those calm features, so peaceful in death, 3 
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may have renewed the old tenderness, and with it 
bitter grief. But such sorrow was too sacred to 
be shared even by her mother. She passed the 
day entirely alone. 
hen all was over, there was much business 
for the young widow to attend to ; for though the 
roperty was strictly entailed, the furniture, plate, 
Ve and all the house contained, belonged to her. 
It therefore required much consideration where 
to fix their future residence. Happily, it was no 
longer necessary for Claudia to live abroad, her 
health being perfectly re-established. Many plans 
were discussed, but nothing settled, until (as it 
frequently happens) unforeseen circumstances 
settled the matter for them, 

Colonel Mornington, the successor to the pro- 
perty, was now in India; and in his reply to 
the information of his cousin’s untimely death, 
appeared to be almost more perplexed than pleased 
with his acquisition. He stated that he should 
not have his leave for two years, at the termina- 
tion of which period he might retire from the 
army altogether. He was therefore very unwill- 
ing to come to England before that time had 
expired. He expressed a hope that the widow 
would be able, conveniently to herself, to reside at 
the Hall until his return, all expenses to be paid 
out of the estate. He proposed this as a personal 
favour to himself, as unless occupied, the house 
might not be in habitable repair when he required 
it. He also begged that I would continue to act 
with his late cousin’s solicitor in the management 
of the property. The Colonel was evidently a 
person who disliked trouble. 

After due deliberation, the Colonel’s offer was 
accepted. This state of affairs brought me in- 
evitably again into frequent communication with 
the woman I loved ; but I no longer shunned these 
visits. The delight of studying that sweet charac- 
ter, chastened and ennobled by former suffering, 
yet slowly recovering its serenity ; the happiness 
of being in a position to save her some trouble, 
was happiness indeed for me. After the first 
arrangements were completed, it was hardly 
necessary for me to go into Yorkshire myself on 
business connected with the estate ; but as I per- 
suaded myself that no one could possibly take my 
place, I repaired thither whenever I could find an 
excuse, At each visit Claudia was more and more 
like her former bright self. The education of her 
child (a beauty by inheritance from both parents) 
was at once her chief occupation and delight, par- 
ticularly as the little Beatrice evinced at a very 
early age a talent for music. Her own glorious 
voice was once more heard filling the house with 
melody, and dear madame’s heart with gladness ; 
while to me came back the refrain of a long- 
forgotten song, once more haunting me with the 
words, ‘ Claudia is free !’ 

From this time the entries in my diary were too 
monotonous to interest those who may read this 
sketch of my life, I have written enough to 
satisfy them why I still remain a bachelor; so I 
now bid my readers farewell, and close the book 
which has been my one faithful confidant for 
years, 

* ® + 

Three years later. 

At last an event has occurred which is indeed 
worthy of record, to be written in letters of gold, 
and read in sunshine if possible. Let me linger a 


little over the details which preceded this event, 
so frayght with joy. 

The return of Colonel Mornington from India 
hastened it, though he had remained there by 
choice six months longer than was absolutely 
necessary. His first visit was to my chambers, 
where he expressed a wish to go to Mornington 
Hall as soon as I could accompany him, and 
ascertain when it would be convenient to Mrs 
Mornington. I wrote to propose it; and a 
gracious answer being received, we were soon en 
route for the north. From the moment of the 
introduction I saw how much the Colonel was 
struck with Claudia. I knew by intuition that he 
would ask her to remain at the Hall as its mistress, 
I felt that no time was to be lost. He was rather 
a formidable rival ; a remarkably fine man, with 
—— and attractive manners, while his every 
ook manifested admiration for our lovely hostess. 

When should I see her alone? Alas! not that 
night. But I knew she was an early riser; so I 
was up with the lark. I wandered into the 
gardens through the conservatories, but returned 
without meeting the object of my search, Each 
moment seemed an hour ; yet I was unreasonable 
to expect her before the servants were astir, I 
thought I would try to read, and turned into the 
library for that purpose. Its half-open door com- 
manded a view of the staircase. Was I dreaming ? 
No; I was sure that I heard the soft rustle of some 
light material sweep over the thickly carpeted 
stairs, across the marble floor of the hall, towards 
the room in which I stood listening and breathless, 
It was she! I hastily advanced to meet her ; but 
she started back in dismay. I knew afterwards 
that she was attired in a white muslin robe de 
chambre, her beautiful hair hanging at its full 
length around her. At the time I only saw Claudia. 
I caught her hands and implored her to remain. 

She murmured something about a book her 
maid could not find; and not being dressed, did 
not expect any one would be up, or—— 

‘Pray, pray, do not mind your dress,’ I ex- 
claim ‘The few moments we may be alone 
must not be wasted upon trifles. Hear me, m 
beloved Claudia!’ Then—then I told her all. 
She did not speak; but I still held her hands 
in my passionate clasp while I entreated her to 
—_— my long patient devotion with one word 
of hope. 

‘You must let me go now,’ she whispered. ‘I 
will speak to you when I am—more—fit to be 
seen!’ The words were almost inaudible; but 
the tone, the blush, and the trembling of the still 
imprisoned hands all answered me; and before I 
released her, I held her to my heart and passion- 
ately kissed her lips. And as the tears started to 
her eyes—not tears of vexation this time—she was 
gone. But I knew that she was mine, 

Madame Francini rejoiced to hear of our en 
ment. ‘I have long known your secret,’ sai 
very clear-sighted lady, ‘and I know that now my 
Claudia will be happy.’ 

Colonel Mornington was perhaps not quite so 
well pleased ; but he resigned himself to the dis- 
appointment, if such it was, offered to be my best- 
man at the wedding, and gave the bride a costly 
present. 


I write now from M‘Ivor Castle, my aunt—who 
declares that I am indebted to her for my wife— 
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having kindly lent us her Highland home for the 
honeymoon. Claudia is erst | at the open 
window gazing with ever new delight at the 
magnificent scenery surrounding the castle, now 
bathed in the golden glory of the setting sun, as 
he slowly sinks behind the mighty Ben Nevis. 
She calls me to her side to share her enjoyment. 
But pausing for a moment I reflect that mine is 
the more perfect, for in addition to the glorious 
landscape, aa Claudia in the foreground. She 
turns to ascertain the cause of my delay. I 
need not tell her, for she knows that such 
love as mine is not only for all time but for all 


Eternity. 


FUGITIVE FUN. 


Wirnovr having or making any claims to being 
wits, there are a good many people who occasion- 
ally say a droll, humorous, or amusing thing. 
Many of these owe their point mainly to the 
circumstances in which they are uttered, and, 
when severed from these, either lose much of 
their freshness and appositeness or fall entirely 
flat. This however, applies more or less to all 
verbal wit ; and diverting as are the bon-mots of 
such famous jokers as Sydney Smith, Charles 
Lamb, Douglas Jerrold and others, they must 
doubtless have been still racier on the occasion of 
their first utterance. Men of the same nimble wit 
and humorous fancy as those just named come few 
and far between ; but everybody hears an original 
smart or amusing thing now and then—an 
epigrammatic saying, a queer pun, or a good 7 
such things as lend flavour and variety to talk, 
and agreeably bridge the pause between the entrées 
and the roast. 

It has sometimes occurred to the present writer 
that if everybody were to keep a record of the best 
original sayings and stories he has heard in the 
course, say of ten years, an amusing little volume 
might be made out of the material thus got together. 
It would not of course be such a volume as could 
be placed alongside such budgets of wit as have 
from time to time been offered to the public, 

leaned from the humours of all nations and times, 
ut it might at least be such a one as would be 
quite capable of amusing one’s leisure hours, 

In 1831 appeared a collection of Scottish Jests 
and Anecdotes, to which were added a selection 
of choice English and Irish jests. The book (now 
out of print) was edited by the late Dr Robert 
Chambers, and was of its to extend 
what may be term e Geography of Fun 

ond the Tweed. 
recent years appeared, besides other collec- 
tions, the admirable book of the late accomplished 
and genial Dean Ramsay ; and we feel certain that 
if others had the same faculty for the work in 
question as that possessed by these two collectors, 
other volumes of uw less diverting quality 
might from time to time be made. It is with some 
little diffidence that we offer this short paper to 
the reader, who may if he pleases regan i as a 
humble contribution to such a trial-volume as has 
been indicated. 

As far as we are aware, og | here set down 
has appeared in print before. The sayings and 
stories are original and true—that is, the sayings 
were said and the stories happened. The scene 
and the ‘setting’ have in some cases been slightly 


altered, and names of course in every instance 
withheld. 

Two friends, while spending some days in the 
country, on the Sunday attended the village 
church. They heard a long, and it must be con- 
fessed, somewhat tedious sermon. Moreover the 
preacher, in his subject, seemed to the 
two strangers among his hearers to take an un- 
usually narrow, restricted, and literal view of the 
text. While walking back to their lodgings, one 
of the friends remarked upon this; when the other 
said: ‘The same = struck me, The good 
man’s sermon reminded me of nothing so much 
definition of a line—length without 


A certain merchant in an English town recently 
failed. The failure was an honourable one, and 
had been caused through no fault, morally speak- 
ing at anyrate, of the insolvent. A friend of the 
merchant’s talking over the matter to two others, 
was speaking in terms of high praise of the bank- 
rupt—how just a man he had always been in 
business; how much his misfortunes had been due 
to the shortcomings of others; and how anxious he 
had shewn himself to render his creditors all the 
help in his power in regard to the liquidation ; how 
in short his very failure had been a credit to 
him. All this was readily assented to by the 
other two; but one of them was a man who could 
not easily forego his joke, whatever the occasion, 
‘Ah yes, said he, with a twinkle in his eye; 
‘poor J—— is like the parson in the Deserted 
Village— 

Even his failings lean to virtue’s side.’ 


There are those who despise or affect to despise 
all punning; see no fun in it whatever, and 
pretend to consider a pun a symptom rather of 
mental feebleness than anything else. These 
are not unfrequently persons who never made a 
pun or anything in the semblance of a joke them- 
selves, and are not agg. quick in seeing the 
jokes of others. Such are fond of quoting Dr 
Johnson’s saying, that a man who would make a 
pun would pick a pocket. But it is not improbable 
that the Doctor made this definition a good deal 
for the sake of the alliteration, a neat alliteration 
being itself a species of epigram. The saying of 
the great man is akin to that other in which he 
defines an angler as ‘a rod with a hook at one end 
and a fool at the other, and has about as much 
truth in it. 

For ourselves, we at once confess to having no 
objections to an occasional pun. But when pun- 
ning becomes a practice indulged on every oppor- 
tunity in or out of season, it is simply a bore ; and 
your inveterate punster, the man who can never 
let an opportunity pass of playing upon words, is 
a nuisance. A good _ now and then is a fillip to 
conversation, a light diversion amid graver talk ; and 
even a bad pun is provocative of much derisive 
banter, as ve te must have noticed. Indeed 
we have sometimes heard it affirmed that bad puns 
are more laughable than good ones. Probably the 
truth is that when a smart pun is made, one’s 
amusement is often divided with a mild admira- 
tion, while a bad pun elicits our expostulations, 
but none the less compels our laughter. One 
thing is certain, that some of the best jeua de mots 
on record—made by the most famous wits—are 
nothing else than puns pure and simple. 
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THE IRISH WIDOW. 


The following quip will, we suspect, not be 
readily evident to readers south of the Tweed, 
unless to such as possess the necessary familiarity 
with the Scotch vernacular. Three friends were 
out in a pleasure-boat upon the Firth of Forth. 
As they coasted along before the wind, one of the 
yachtsmen noticed a quantity of turnips driftin 
past upon the tide, and called his companio 
attention to the unusual sight; whereupon one 
= ‘Of course; don’t you see? It’s neap- 
tide.’ 


Some acquaintances at a dinner-party—among 
them a Doctor of Divinity and a Doctor of Medi- 
cine—got into a discussion as to the respective 
services which the clerical and the medical pro- 
fessions gave to the world. The discussion was 
maintained with entire good-humour on_ both 
sides, but the clergyman naturally remained firm 
to his poy that great as was the physician’s office, 
that of the cleric was still higher. 

‘Well, well,’ said the ph sician with assumed 
gravity ; ‘after all, I think the issue of the whole 
matter may be put in a nutshell. The only 
difference between us is that you are the doctors 
that preach, and we those that practise.’ 


In a certain British colony in which there was 
a large Scotch community, it was pone a short 
time since to organise a Highland Volunteer 
regiment, The idea was carried out, and a pro- 
mising corps established, the uniform being in 
strict adherence to the ‘garb of old Gaul’ e 
corps now desired a motto, but some difficulty was 
experienced in finding a suitable one. After drill 
one evening, several of the members were discuss- 
ing the matter, when one quietly suggested, with 
an inclination of the head towards his kilt, the 
well-known lines of Goldsmith— 


Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.’ 


The following come under the head of ‘ stories,’ 


A certain Scottish minister of considerable force 


of character and vigour of expression was wont 
in his pulpit discourses occasionally to make some- 
what vehement attacks upon the Church of Rome, 
as some conscientious clerics deem it their duty 
todo, One year Mr A—— decided upon making 
Rome the scene of his annual autumn holiday. 
A member of his congregation, while calling upon 
the minister’s mother, touched upon the subject 
of her son’s projected trip, remarking that he 
would no doubt get a — deal of enjoyment 
from it. The old lady shook her head, and with 
an expression of much doubt in her face, replied : 
‘I’ve great fears about the whole matter. I doubt 
if it’s safe his going to Rome at a’. Everybody 
kens that there’s few been so sair against the 
Pope as our Willy.’ 


A bull may be sometimes as 
le 


witness the splendid blunders of Sir oche. 
The following relates to a humble countrywoman 
of the inimitable baronet. A young medical 
man, with whom the writer is acquainted, was 
attending an old Irishwoman who lived in one 
of the poorer quarters of Edinburgh. She had 
been very ill, but was on the way to recovery, 


tell me doctor dear, for certain, whether I’ll get 
well again or no.’ 


‘O yes; I think you'll be all right soon now,’ 
was the answer. 

‘I wanted to know for sure, ye see, doctor, 
because: I’m a lone woman, an’I subscribe to a 
buryin’ society, an’ I just wished to know if I was 
likely to be gettin’ any benefit out of it or not.’ 


Everybody knows how droll the remarks of 
children often are. What capital fun may be 
made out of the sayings of young people is amply 
evidenced in that diverting little book Helen’s 
Babies, which, however much it may be thought 
by some to be an exaggerated picture, has proved 
its entertaining qualities at least, by its popularity. 
But if everybody who has children, put together 
the queer things which their youngsters occa- 
sionally utter, we venture to think that a volume 
might be made little less amusing than the history 
of Budge and Toddie, and we have no doubt that 
= famous record is in some part a record of 
act. 

One day a little boy of about Budge’s age 
strayed away from home, causing thereby much 
consternation in the nursery. After a consider- 
able search, the truant was discovered in an 
adjacent square disporting himself with some 
street urchins, with whom he was happily fra- 
ternising. When once more recovered, he was 
seriously remonstrated with upon his conduct 
by an old nurse, who read Master Jack a long 
lecture. 

‘Supposing you had been run over by a bi 
horse what would you have hen 
sir?’ concluded nurse 

A gleam of sudden glee dispersed the gravit 
which had;been slowly deepening in little Jack’s 
face. ‘ bate then Id have a fun’al,’ he answered 
triumphantly. 


The following is ‘ far-fetched’ only in the sense 
of its coming a distance of fourteen thousand miles. 
A certain part of Australia was recently suffering 
from a long-protracted drought. A day of prayer 
for rain was appointed and held, and as it happened 
the rain came on the following morning. A 
remote quarter of the same colony was at the same 
time being visited by asuperabundance of moisture. 
A worthy magistrate of the district, on hearing 
of what was going on at C-——, and fancying that 
the rain in his own neighbourhood was sensibly 
increasing, in haste despatched the following tele- 
gram to the authorities at C——: ‘Stop praying 
now, or we’ll be flooded in five hours,’ 


THE IRISH WIDOW. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IV.—THE MISSING LINKS, 


Ir struck one o’clock as we entered the deserted 
streets of Dundalk. The morning boat for Liver- 

1 would start at eight. It was probable that 

wless would take advantage of that means of 
escape. But might he not have some other tactics 
in view? Perhaps at that moment he was trying 
to dispose of his victim and of his plunder in some 
fashion that would baffle detection, and destroy 
irrecoverably the missing links of the chain of 
evidence. So, dismissing our carman with an 
injunction to hold himself in readiness at his 
usual baiting-house, we le to knock up 
the inmates of all the third-rate lodging-houses 


when one day she said to the doctor: ‘ Will ye 
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and places of low resort where it was likely that 
Lawless might have secreted himself. Into all 
of these we effected an entrance. In some cases 
we experienced undue opposition, which the dire 
threats of the law alone ovefcame. We ransacked 
each with care, but failed to discover any traces 
of our man. About three o’clock we found our- 
selves in a completely exhausted state at the 
last house of the series. In the kitchen of this 
house a fire was provided for us, around which we 
sat, drying our clothes and wishing for the day. 
The recruit soon fell into a sleep and talked 
incoherently at intervals, O’Dowd dozed off and 
on; but I did not once close my eyes. What 
man worth his salt could give way to slumber at 
such a critical juncture ! 

When day broke about seven o’clock, we squared 
ourselves anew and marched down to the docks 
for the purpose of reconnoitring the passengers 
who were to start by the eight o’clock steamer. 
We went down a little lane, at the end of which 
we debouched on the quay, and in the gray morn- 
ing light discerned the boat at some distance on 
the right, getting up steam for her departure. 
Half way was a tan-yard, with its gate lying wide 
open. From that gate we observed emerging 
none other than the object of our search—Lawless! 
He did not observe us, as he was going in the 
opposite direction. We doubled rapidly till we 
came up to him. Just as I was about to lay my 
hand on his shoulder, he turned round sharply 
and confronted me. Never shall I 
ap nce. His face was of an ashy paleness 
and terror-struck at the sight of us. There were 
on his trousers and vest the unmistakable marks 
of blood. On his shoes there was none, or their 
muddy condition obliterated it. He trembled like 
an infant when we er him, and in an agony 
of excitement cried: ‘I did not do it! I swear 
by all the saints that I am innocent of it!’ His 

ts could be heard over the whole quays, 
and were already attracting to the spot a con- 
siderable number of the steamer folk. So, fearin 
a scene and a possible attempt at a rescue, 

ped my musket resolutely and told him to 
nga on the instant, or 1 would not answer 
for the consequences. 

I then stated the charge which was laid against 
him, giving him at the same time the usual 
caution not to say anything that might compromise 
his case. Once more I saw him open his mouth, 
as if to renew his expostulations; but the words 
died on his lips as I gave him one of my fiercest 
looks (I am a terrible fellow when roused), and 
he subsided into a state of dogged indifference to 
his situation. O'Dowd produced the handcuffs ; 
whereupon we wheeled about and marched our 
prisoner in triumph up through the town. I felt 
that the eye of the nation was upon us as we 
escorted him along in that triumphal progress. If 
he had stirred an inch I would have bayoneted 
him on the spot, I do believe. When we reached 
the place where our car had put up for the night, 
O'Dowd and myself 4 to get our prisoner 
under-weigh with all speed possible. e left 
the recruit behind, to prosecute a search for the 
cart and the missing body, promising that he 
should be relieved in a short time. e started 
off with anne alacrity ; and I am still of 
opinion that he went in pursuit of his 
contrary to orders. 


: comfortably on the top of a well-packed cart, 


The car was got round, and our prisoner 
seated between us. Crack went the whip. Dun- 
dalk was soon far behind us, and we were speeding 
towards Mullaghboy. But what with the excite. 
ment and necessity of being constantly on the 
watch against any sudden dash of our wil 
prisoner, I felt every minute an age. He sti 
retained that silent passive expression of indiffer- 
ence into which my threats had terrified him, or 
whereby he strove to cloak his real emotion, 
I anxiously awaited the moment when we should 
reach the glen, the scene of his so recent misdeeds, 
I felt that unless he had a heart of steel he could 
not, under the circumstances, resist some expres- 
sion of his feelings, Entering the glen, he appeared 
somewhat fidgety ; and as we passed the actual 
spot, I could observe an almost imperceptible 
tremor run over his face, just as if the chillness 
of the morning air had penetrated through him. 
I scanned him closely; and he knew it. He 
appeared determined to brave it out however ; for 
we had not yet emerged from the glen, when he 
requested permission to light his pipe. He was 
lost for a smoke, and the morning was so cold, he 
said. Although I was sure that this was only by 
way of bravado, I consented ; whereupon he directed 
me to pull the pipe out of his pocket, as his hands 
were confined. his i did, and found the said 
pipe to be almost new. This fact appeared very 
significant to O’Dowd and myself, as we expressed 
by nods over the stooping form of Lawless, now 
enveloped in a cloud of tobacco-smoke. Ah! how 
little he knew that the very act by which he 
calculated to evade suspicion, was striking as it 
were an additional nail into his coffin ! 

From this reflection I fell into musing on the 
different circumstances, trivial enough in them- 
selves, which had led us on step by step to the 
grand result. The statements of the drunken 
tinker, let fall by chance in our hearing—Peggy 
Malone out later than usual—our beat prolonged 
up to the glen in consequence of an inference 
drawn from the two preceding facts—the pool of 
blood discovered—the marks of a ‘ameote 

rints of the frost-nail—the tracks of a heavily 
en cart—the old pipe of Lawless—the noises 
heard during the night by O’Connor—Lawless 
observed entering Dundalk with a cart—his detec- 
tion on the quay at that early hour of the morn- 
ing—the blood on his clothes—his frightened looks 
mn unguarded denial of a crime not yet alleged 
against him—in fine, every little circumstance 
which had occurred from the time when we 
were first put upon the scent up to the present 
moment. 

Such were the thoughts that coursed through 
my busy brain as the vehicle brought us ever 
moment nearer to our destination. And now wit 
a mind more at ease, I secretly chuckled at the 
vista of promotion I saw opening out before me. 
I saw myself a dignified head-constable in the 
village, ordering my men about in splendid style, 
and in a friendly fashion ego, hg certain 
Sergeant O’Dowd of the same _barrac I also 
saw a certain rich widow of the neighbourhood 
wed closing in with a matrimonial pro 
of her own making; a retiring pension, &c. 

From these delicious reveries I was roused 
by the gleeful shouts of Lawless, who was point- 
ing excitedly ahead of us at an old lady seated 
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th 


which was jogging along the road before us. 
Could my eyes deceive me? Or was it really 
Peggy Malone come back from the dead? There 
she was however, to all —— alive and 
well, and belabouring the old pony with all her 
accustomed vigour. , a few seconds more we 
were at hand. We pulled up as a matter of course, 
to obtain an explanation of the mystery. 

Lawless at once appealed to her in an affec- 
tionate tone: ‘Arrah, Peggy dear, is it yerself I 
see at all at all, or on’y yer ghost, that’s dhrivin’ 
the murdhered corp back to berril? For if it’s a 
berril, we’ll push on ahead to get the bell rung an’ 
the praste ready.’ 

‘Go along, ye blaggard!’ was the surly reproof 
made by Pessy to the foregoing eloquent appeal. 

But Lawless, mentally pcm her. that reproof 
to her old nag, which just then exhibited an extra 
amount of laziness, proceeded to question the old 
lady still further: ‘So ye woren’t kilt afther all, as 
these gintlemin let on to me ye wor, 

‘Give me no more o’ yer lip, Lawless,’ she 
replied curtly ; ‘bekase I don’t want to have no 
dailins wid ye, good or bad.’ 

‘These gintlemin,’ said the rascal, looking at 
the rueful countenances of O’Dowd and myself, 
‘aren’t half-plaised that you woren’t murdhered 
out an’ out. An’ bedad,’ he added in an under- 
tone to me, ‘it’s jist meself that wouldn’t say 
wan word agin that same, seein’ the fine bit o° 
money I’d be comin’ in fur,’ 

I paid no attention to his remarks, which seemed 
extremely commonplace at the time, not to speak 
of their very bad taste; but whispering over to 
O'Dowd, I observed: ‘ As we have nothing further 
against Lawless, it’s only fair to let him go home 
| to his wife. We can alight from the car and send 


it on into the — before us. I would prefer 
e 


to walk in, as I fe 
What do you say ?” 

O’Dowd closed at once with the proposal, add- 
ing: ‘I’m rather stiff myself, now that I come 
| to think of it; and would be glad of an oppor- 
| tunity to stretch my legs.’ 

I turned round to Lawless, and remarked in a 
ong patronising fashion: ‘Well, Lawless, you 
ave given us the most satisfactory proof possible 
' that you are innocent of the business. We will 
let you go home now, if you promise to do so 
gy and indeed it is only right and proper 
or you to do so at once, for your wife was very 
uneasy about you last night. By the way, take 
this pipe, that I found last night on the road ; 
it belongs to you.’ 

But Lawless strongly objected to this way of 
settling the business. Said he: ‘Ay, ay gintle- 
min, I’ll not stir an inch off this blissed car till 
we git into town ; for go before the madjisthrate I 
must, to clear meself an’ remove all stains from 
me characther.—Sure, Peggy darlint, they wor 
wantin’ to make me out a murdherer, an’ of your 
own swate self, be yer lave. Ay! but I’ll take 
an axshun agin the whole brigade o’ thim for 
illaygal seizure an’ defamathun of characther, the 
characther that I wouldn’t let a stain on for all 
they ’re worth.—Dhrive on, Larry avick,’ said he 
to the carman, who was enjoying the joke as only 
an Irishman can when the dignity of the Force 
is assailed. 

We saw that there was no help for it; soin a 
state of despairiag acquiescence, we allowed the 


rather stiff about the joints. 


carman to drive on ahead. The carman, alas! 
seemed to have lost all that admirable spirit of 
obedience which distinguished him throughout the 
campaign. He was dilatory in setting off, prob- 
ably from a desire to hear more. 

wless kept up a ‘galling fire of talk, directed 
straight at us. ‘The name of Lawless,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘has got a slight put on it be this thrans- 
axshun! I'll never be able to hould up me head 
agin. The likes was never heerd tell of in this 
counthry before. But I’ll spare no expinse ; I’ll 
sell me property out—lock, stock, and barril—to 
send the mane scoundrels across the say for raisin’ 
sich a scandalous report. An’ I wouldn’t mind so 
much about meself; but it’s bringin’ yer name, 
Peggy darlint, into the affair that kills me out 
an’ out. But good mornin’, aroon. They’ll hardly 
git the sthripes they’re huntin’ for this time at 
anyrate.—Dhrive on, Larry, to the madjisthrate. 
I want me characther to be cleared.’ 

It was horrible to listen to him, and to think 
of eventualities. As we approached the village, 
Lawless continued to soliloquise audibly in a 
most uncomplimentary manner with regard to 
us ; whilst the driver, before so respectful, now 
ignored us entirely, and actually dared to open 
a conversation with the wretched murd—— So 
we reached the magistrate’s house. 

After a short investigation, the whole mystery 
was successfully cleared up. It appeared that 
Lawless, on Monday evening, had in his capacity 
as knacker purchased a broken-down old mule, 
the price of which he most probably had ex- 
tracted from the pockets of the inebriated tinker 
a few hours previously. He was taking it away 
to Dundalk to a dealer in hides and manufacturer 
of bone-manure. The animal however, exhausted 
by age and starvation, was incapable of the long 
journey, and had sunk down in the glen, posi- 
tively refusing, and being in fact unable to 
advance one step farther. On this the resolute 
Lawless took out his knife and put an end to 
the wretched animal’s sufferings by the simple 
= of opening an artery. The mule had thus 

led to death. This successfully done, he pro- 
ceeded at once into Dundalk, procured a cart at 
the slaughter-house, and brought it up to the 
place where the mule’s carcass lay. ae suc- 
cessfully hoisted his cargo on the vehicle, he 
returned to the slaughter-house, and slept there 
that night. About daybreak, feeling very thirsty 
after his late debauch, he resolved to go out to 
town in search of a glass of something before his 
breakfast. On this quest he was just emerging 
from the tan-yard gate when we made the arrest. 
At this point of his statement I proposed to him 
the question : ‘Why he had been so prompt in 
his declaration of innocence, before any offence 
was alleged inst him?’ He replied that at 
the moment when we laid hands on him the idea 
in his mind was that we suspected him of having 
stolen Walsh’s money, and he could not restrain 
his feelings at the thought of that. He was poor, 
but he hoped that he was honest. 

This concluded his explanation. Long before 
he had done, the real state of the case flashed 
across my mind like lightning across the heavens. 
I was morally certain that Lawless had robbed 
Walsh of the money with which he subsequently 
bought the old mule. But as in the case of 
the supposed murder, the less said about it the 
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better. So Lawless was dismissed by the old 
magistrate—who I am sorry to say treated the 
whole affair as an excellent joke—and dismissed 
too, as he had desired, without a stain on his 
character. He once more holds his head aloft 
among the neighbours, and still remains as great 
a thief as ever, I do believe. 

As for Peggy Malone’s mysterious disappear- 
ance, we ascertained subsequently that she had 
turned aside from her road to make a friendly 
call at the house of a distant relative who was 
unwell, Yielding to a pressing invitation, she 
had stopped there that night ; and when we over- 
took her in the morning, was calmly returning to 
Mallaghboy with all her stock-in-trade. 

Of course it’s all as plain as a pikestaff to the 
reader now; but O’Dowd and dare console 
ourselves with the hope that his first impressions 
differed not from our own as regards the supposed 
murder. If haply, such be the case, our injured 
vanity will be satisfied, and the object of this 
narrative amply realised. 

By a tyrannical hand, for reasons not alleged, we 
have been transferred from the scene of our late 
exertions, and are at present stationed in County 
Tipperary, where there is every year a very satis- 
factory calendar of crime, what with landlord- 
shooting, threatening letters, arson, and all that. 
It is evident that we can’t much longer be kept 
out of our promotion, unless indeed it fall to our 
lot to investigate such another deed of blood. 


MORE GHOST-STORIES UNVEILED. 


On the above subject, which was lately noticed 
in this Journal, a correspondent sends us the 
following : 

‘A few years I removed into a new and 
larger house with a young family. Some nights 
after my removal I was awakened in the middle 
of the night by a distinct knocking twice or thrice 
repeated at my bedroom door. I called out: 
“Who’s there?” There was no reply ; but after 
an interval of a few minutes the knocking was re- 
peated as distinctly as before. Again the same ques- 
tion : “ Who’s there?” and again no reply; but 
again came the knocking, if possible more distinct 
and louder than before, a just as if a person 


outside in the lobby had struck sharply and 
repeatedly with his knuckles on the door. I 
sprang rapidly from bed on its being repeated, and 
rushed to the bedroom door and opened it, deter- 


mined to catch the knocker. ut there was 
no one outside; and no one could have escaped 
down the staircase, which was what is called a 
well-staircase, brilliantly lighted with a flood of 
moonlight, which streamed through the skylight 
window. Iam not and never was spirit-stricken 
or superstitious; but I will confess my sensa- 
tions now e trying; my heart began to 
throb, and I returned to bed with ears painfully 
awake. Again came the knocking, clear and 
distinct and methodical as before, Although 
feeling very uneasy, I 0 silently out of bed 
and stretched myself on the floor with my head 
on the boards and a few feet from the bedroom 
door, to find out if possible from what part of the 
door the knocking proceeded. Again it came as 
before, and I could distinctly refer it to the lowest 
part or panel of the door. I suddenly opened 
the door; but with the same result as before ; 


and again I lay in my former position. Again 
came the knocking, three or four distinct taps; 
and now fixing my eyes steadily on the spot 
from which the tapping proceeded, I saw the 
knuckle-bone of a leg of lamb, about the size of a 
very small walnut, jerked repeatedly against the 
skirting that lay alongside the door. The skirting 
was thinner than the sounding-board of a piano ; 
and it was the sudden tapping of the little bone 
against the sounding-board that produced the 
repeated knocking. But how was the tapping pro- 
duced? By a mouse that had found its way alon 
the hollow space behind the wainscot. It had 
bored a hole in the very lowest part of the wainscot 
very nearly on a level with the floor, had found its 
little bone left after the children’s dinner, and had 
dragged it to the entrance of its hole, but could 
not get it through. It had dragged through the 
tough bit of sinew which is attached to the end 
of the bone—popularly known in mutton as the 
Gentleman’s Bone—and was trying by jerking it 
backwards to bring the bone itself through ; and 
each jerk gave a blow against the thin sounding- 
board, om each blow gave out the sound or 
mysterious knock, Had I not discovered this, no 
reasoning could have convinced me that I had not 
heard knocks at my bedroom door; and I should 
in all probability have attributed them to what 
is termed supernatural agency. 

‘My next experience was if possible more 
puzzling. In the neighbourhood of Dublin, on 
the rocky sea-coast of Dalkey, there are several 
castles supposed to have been erected by the Danes 
for the protection of their traders. They are still 
in fair preservation, and have dwelling-houses 
of modern construction built against them. One 
of these old castles stands on the very verge 
of the sea, over what was once a rocky inlet, 
but is now a harbour called Bullock Harbour, 
along the opposite side of which is a row of fisher- 
men’s cottages, eeepc inhabited by men who 
earn their livelihood as “sey The dwelling-house 
attached to this old castle I with my family occu- 
pied in the summer, for health’s sake and to 
enjoy boating, of which I was fond. I observed 
some time after taking up my residence in it, that 
no matter at what time I retired to bed—and I 
generally sat up one or two hours after the other 
members of my family had retired—the servants 
from the kitchen story selected the same moment 
for their departure. 

‘This unceasing regularity became at last annoy- 
ing, and I insisted on knowing the cause. The 
information given to me was that the old castle 
and house were haunted, and that for no induce- 
ment would the servants remain after I had 
ascended from the parlour. I had now reason for 
thinking there was some ground for the fears. The 
pantry particularly, and the rest of the house with 
it, were walked over by footsteps at night. These 
were plainly heard ; and there was added an addi- 
tional aggravation ; for, not content with this, the 
“supernatural” visitor began to do mischief, and 
generally in the gray of the morning made free 
with eatables and pots of jam on the shelves, occa- 
sionally breaking a glass or plate! To add to the 
mystery, though the pantry was carefully locked 
every night the depredations still continued, and 
at length the terror of each night’s visitation 
became greater and greater, and various stories 
began to be circulated, one being that the visitant 
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was the spirit of a nun condemned to suffer the 

gs of hunger for some transgression. This was 
supported by the circumstance of the old castle and 
grounds having been some years before occupied as 
aconvent, The only opening into the Leen 4 was 
through a ventilator in the roof, very hig UP, 
and adjoining one of the lofty walls of the old 
castle. ee this no human being could obtain 
an entrance; but it was entered by a monkey, who 
came to it in this way. One of the pilot-boats was 
taking off a pilot to a ship,:to relieve the one on 
duty, when the monkey, sick I suppose of the 
sea, and determined not to lose the opportunity, 
jumped into the boat, and on nearing the shore, 
jumped out again, and sought the nearest shelter, 
which happened to be the old castle. The ship 
was from the West Indies, laden with sugar. The 
monkey, though missed from the homeward-bound, 
was unnoticed by the pilot crew, and finding his 
way from the castle to the ventilator of the adjoin- 
ing dwelling-house pentey sought to allay his 
hunger there when all was quiet at night. By day 
the creature lay hidden in the old castle ; and it 
was only after a lapse of many days and nights 
that poor Jacko was discovered peeping out from 
his lodging in the old Norman keep ! 

‘It not unfrequently — that houses are 
haunted, and kept haunted, by certain persons who 
have a direct interest in keeping up the silly trick. 
In the same neighbourhood—the neighbourhood 
of the old castle—was a house reputed to be 
haunted, and which has maintained its reputation 
for more than two summers. Footsteps are heard 
at night, doors are slammed, and on one occasion, 
jugs of water have been poured upon some 
members of the family, to their great discomfort. 
The ghost has been clever, and has not yet been 
caught ; but the solution is not far to find, as the 
care-taker has a comfortable residence gratis, which 
is lost when the house is let and occupied for the 
season.’ 

[We gladly offer the foregoing ‘ghost-stories 
unveiled’ to our readers, as proving what we 
have over and over again maintained—namely 
that apparently unaccountable sounds or sights 
are, in almost every case, capable of being solved, 
and relegated to natural causes, by the exercise 
of a little perseverance and common-sense.—ED. | 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


Tue Secretaries of the Royal Society have again 
announced that they are ready to receive applica- 
tions for grants from the fund of four thousand 
pounds voted by parliament for the promotion 
of scientific research. This is the third year of 
the fund. In the two preceding years it has been 
found that there are earnest men who, if they 
can be kept alive, are willing to devote themselves 
to long-continued and laborious investigations, 
some of which are of a highly scientific character ; 
and such men will no doubt come to the fore 
until the five years prescribed by the Treasury 
for the duration of the experiment shall have 
expired. Any one may apply who is really engaged 
in scientific research; but persons who are in 
want of a partner, or have invented a new polish- 
ing-powder, or who desire to give popular lectures, 


have mistaken the purpose of the fund, and should 
address themselves elsewhere. 

The Society of Arts are endeavouring to pre 
a complete list of all the Reports of medical 
officers of health on the question of water-supply ; 
and they have published the Reports of the Con- 
gresses held to discuss water-supply, health and 
sewage of towns, and domestic economy ; and they 
announce that the Society’s examinations in 1879 
will comprise Commercial Knowledge—Domestic 
Economy—Fine Arts applied to Industry—Music 
—tTechnology of Arts and Manufactures, and Ele- 
ag Besides all this, they have published 
Dr Richardson's interesting series of lectures On 
Putrefactive Changes, and on the Preservation of 
Animal Substances, 

The Statistical Society offer their Howard Medal 
for 1879, and twenty pounds for the best essay 
‘On the Improvements that have taken place 
in the Education of Children and Young Persons 
during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries,’ 
Any one in any part of the world may compete, 

rovided that the essay be written in English. 
he time allowed extends to the end of June next. 

The Social Science Congress met at Cheltenham, 
and discussed many subjects regarding the welfare 
of the community—Prisons and prisoners ; wages 
and savings; medical clubs;.the best way of 
making art available to everybody; schools and 
teachers ; overcrowding in dwelling-houses, and 
public health in all its aspects; moral influence 
of the drama. These are a few of the topics talked 
about ; and readers desirous to know how they 
were talked about will be gratified in due time 
by the Association’s annual volume. 

With a view to spread and mg 8 popular 
of meteorology, the Meteorological 
Society have arranged for a course of lectures 
on the Physical Properties of the Atmosphere— 
Air Temperature, its Distribution and Range—The 
Barometer and its Uses; Wind and Storms— 
Clouds and Weather-signs—Rain, Snow, Hail and 
Atmospheric Electricity—The Nature, Methods, and 
General Objects of Meteorology. From all this 
it will be understood that the Long Vacation is 
over, and that our learned and scientific societies 
are reviving their activity. 

The extreme sensitiveness of the ‘carbon button’ 
used in the transmission of sounds by the micro- 
phone, has led Mr Edison to the invention of a 
new instrument, the Tasimeter, for the measure- 
ment of minute changes of temperature. The 
button is so placed that substances of different 
kinds may be brought near it; and when in 
operation, the instrument is connected with an 
electric battery and a very sensitive galvanometer. 
The slightest pressure on the substance taken for 
experiment, immediately deflects the needle of the 
pr snc dg Suppose, for example, that the 
substance is a small strip of metal ; the pressure 
has altered its length, and consequently its rela- 
tions with the button, and the sensitiveness of the 
button at once makes the fact apparent through 
the galvanometer. Similarly, changes of tempera- 
ture and of moisture are indicated, and thus 

hysicists are provided with an additional resource 
for experimental purposes, With the tasimeter it 
will be possible to measure with greater refine- 
ment than hitherto the tem ure of the 
spectra of stars, and to determine the quantity, 
infinitely small though it be, by which a wire or 
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bar is lengthened or shortened by magnetisation ; 
and to ascertain facts ich are of 
great importance in physical science. For instance, 
a tasimeter may be Too fitted in the keel of a ship 
that when connected with a galvanometer in the 
cabin, it will indicate the temperature of the sea 
and the proximity of ice. Similarly, it may be 
used to give warning of excessive heat and of fire. 
To whatever purpose it may be applied, it remains 
a remarkable instance of Mr Biiso n’s inventive 


ius, 

The eclipse of the sun of July last still occupies 
the attention of astronomers. fessor H. Draper, 
who observed it with excellent instruments from a 
favourable spot near the central line of totality in 
Wyoming Territory, United States, anticipated that 
something new concerning the nature of the corona 
would be ascertained, in consequence of the eclipse 
occurring at a time when there were no sunspots, 
and the chromosphere was in a condition of mini- 
mum activity. In this he was not ——— 
for with an exposure of one hundred and sixty- 
five seconds, the whole time of the totality, he 
got a well-defined photograph of the corona. 

From this photograph it is concluded that the 
corona is not a glowing gas, but that ‘its light is 
due to reflection of sunlight _— or liquid 
bodies surrounding the sun like a cloud of 
meteors.’ 

‘There can be little doubt,’ says Professor 
Draper, ‘that during this eclipse we have observed 
the true nature of the corona, and that its light 
is almost entirely sunlight reflected from bodies of 
a size too small to be distinguished as individuals, 
According to this view, the light of the corona has 
on former occasions been infiltrated with materials 
thrown up from the chromosphere.’ 

Mr Edison, who was of the party, used his 
newly invented tasimeter to ascertain whether 
the corona gave indications of heat, and was 

in the affirmative, for no sooner was 
the instrument moved from the image of the 
dark moon to the image of the corona, than the 
index beam of light went entirely off the scale of 
the galvanometer, whereby the opportunity for 
exact measurement was ma ona y lost. 

The discussion and excitement about electric 
light still continue, and holders of gas shares have 
not ceased to be timorous. But to make that 
light available for domestic, public, and manufac- 
turing purposes will not be a quick operation. 
With a powerful steam-engine to drive the magneto- 
electric or dynamo-electric machine, it is easy to 

erate a powerful light suited say for a light- 
ouse ; but to subdivide and distribute that light 
to numerous points in a house or factory is a great 
difficulty. How to overcome that difficulty is the 
problem. The so-called current from a magneto- 
electric machine is not a current in the same sense 
as that flowing from a battery; it is rather a 
series of exceedingly rapid impulses, and the 
farther they are transmitted the feebler is their 
ight. 


As many readers know, the focus of the light is 
two small cones of with a 
id impulses passing m one to the other. 
difficulty is, the burning of 
carbon-points, and the ing derange- 
ment of the light If the 80 
trived as to burn continuously at the exact distance 
from each other necessary for a steady light, this 


difficulty would cease to exist. The ‘Wallace 
lamp’ is fitted with ee which, as is 
said, will give a continuous light for a hundred 
hours ; Mr Werdermann makes use of a point and 
a disk. Professors Thomson and Houston of the 
Central High School, Philadelphia, taking advan- 
tage of the fact that a succession of rapid sparks 
—— as a continuous light, have contrived an 
electric light in which one of the carbons is made 
to approach and recede from the other so quickly 
that the light is speely uninterrupted. There 
is in this; for a feeble 
current will suffice where, with the usual arrange- 
ment, a strong current would be required. 

In June of last year, Mr C. W. Siemens, F.R.S., 
exhibited at a conversazione of the Royal Society 
a ‘regulator’ by which the carbon-points could be 
regulated. He describes it as ‘a thin strip of 
copper or silver, say six inches long and half an 
inch broad, stretched horizontally between two 
supports, with a weight or epring exerting a certain 
pressure in the middle. The branch-current to be 
regulated is passed through this strip of metal, 
which is thereby heated to a certain moderate 
extent.’ When all goes well, the strip is unaffected ; 
but would increase in temperature, and conse- 
quently in length, if the carbons approached each 
other, and allow the weight resting in the middle 
to descend, thereby occasioning an increase in the 
resistance of a small rheostat, through which the 
branch-current in question has to flow. And thus 
are the carbons regulated. Upon this important 
subject we hear that a new invention has been 
orn for the subdivision of the electric light 

y two electricians named Sawyer and Man, of 
New York. The invention is said to be a very 
simple one, consisting of a small pencil of carbon, 
little larger than a pin, and connected by wires to 
an electric machine inclosed in a hermetically 
sealed glass globe filled with pure nitrogen gas. 
The new invention is known as the electric 
dynamic light, and is stated to emit a brilliant 
white light. The inventors assert their ability to 
fit up lights equal to thirty gas burners, and say 
that by a very small switch in the wall the 
current of electricity can be divided so as to 
supply any number of burners, The meter diffi- 
culty has been overcome by an invention which 
will register the number of burners, and the 
number of hours they are lighted. 

We made known last year certain researches 
and inventions by Mr Siemens in connection with 
electricity ; and under present circumstances, we 
may venture to repeat his statement that ‘ natural 
forces, such as represented by large waterfalls, 
could be utilised for the production of motive- 
power and electric light, in towns at a distance 
even of thirty miles from the source, by means of 
a large electric conductor’ 

Considering that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works have resolved to make trial of the electric 
light in different parts of London, and that 
Liverpool and other towns are following their 
example, we may hope that the difficulties above 
referred to will be overcome, If report from the 
other side of the Atlantic may be trusted, the 
have been already overcome by the ingenious Mr 
Edison. The particulars of his method will prob- 
ably be made public by the time that these lines 
appear in print, 

A few months ago we noticed Professor Osborne 
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Reynolds’ observations and conclusions on the 
action of the rudder on screw-steamers, shewing 
that to reverse the action of the screw in moments 
of danger might produce, and not avoid a collision. 
From all points of view, the question is one of 
high importance, and it is satisfactory to know 
that a Report thereupon was presented at the late 
meeting of the British Association at Dublin, by 
a committee, whose experiments with ships veri- 
fied the conclusions arrived at by Professor Rey- 
nolds with models, They found it to be an invari- 
able rule that during the interval in which a ship 
is stopping herself by the reversal of her screw, 
the rudder produces none of its usual effects to 
turn the ship; but that, under these circumstances, 
the effect of the rudder, such as it is, is to turn 
the ship in the opposite direction from that in 
which she would turn if the screw were going 
ahead. And further, owing to the feeble influ- 
ence of the rudder over the ship during the inter- 
val in which she is stopping, she is at the mercy 
of any other influences that may act upon her. 

A ship with the screw reversed requires, in 
order to turn a circle, double the radius of that 
required while steaming ahead. If it is difficult 
to govern her direction, it is more difficult to pre- 
dict what that direction will be. It is easy to see, 
therefore, that if on approaching danger the screw 
be reversed, all certainty of turning the ship out 
of the way of the danger must abandoned. 
What is to be done? 

A screw-steamer when at full speed requires 
five lengths more or less in which to stop herself ; 
whereas by using her rudder and steaming on at 
full speed ahead, she should be able to turn her- 
self through a quadrant without having advanced 
five lengths in her original direction. This is a 


noteworthy fact: steam ahead, and be quick 
with the rudder, and you-.escape the threatened 
collision. 

But here we are told that er nage is impos- 


sible, for the steering-gear of ships is now so 
arranged that ‘it takes a long time to turn the 
wheel round and round so as to put a large angle 
on the rudder,’ 

‘The result is’"—so say the Committee—‘that it is 
often one or two minutes after the order is heard 
by the men at the wheel before there is any large 
angle on the rudder, and of course under these 
circumstances it is absurd to talk of making use 
of the turning qualities of a ship in case of emer- 
gency. The power available to turn the rudder 
should be proportional to the tonnage of the 
vessel, and there is no mechanical reason why 
the rudder of the largest vessel should not’ be 
brought hard over in less than fifteen seconds 
from the time the order is given, Had those in 
charge of steamships efficient control over their 
rudders, it is probable that much less would be 
heard of the reversing of the engines in cases of 
imminent danger.’ Clearly this is a question 
which calls imperatively for regulation = the 
Admiralty or some other competent authority, 

In former days the hand-grenade was used in 
war ; in the present days we are told that a hand- 
torpedo is to be brought into use, The explosive 
substance in this new contrivance for killing and 
wounding is gun-cotton; and in the description 
thereof we are informed that one end of a long 
cord is attached to each charge, and at the other 


man in charge of the missile; He throws the 
torpedo into the place required, touches the trigger, 
the cord is a conductor, and immediately the tor- 
pedo explodes with a force that even granite rocks 
cannot resist. Flung into a boat, such a torpedo 
would destroy the’ crew, and a daring company 
of torpedo-throwers might under certain circum- 
—_— attack a large ship and work much mis- 
chief, 

In India, the ever increasing wants in the way 
of communications by rail, road, and river, and 
the rapid extension of irrigation and other engi- 
neering projects, as well as the ordinary military, 
administrative, and fiscal requirements, make the 
early production of accurate maps a matter of very 
great necessity and importance. Formerly, every- 
thing was sent to England to be lithographed or 
engraved; consequently, publication could not 
— with the surveys, and the record rooms 
at Calcutta became filled with valuable materials 
which grew antiquated before they could be turned 
to practical use, But in 1867 the —_— of photo- 
zincography as practised in the Ordnance Survey 
Office, Southampton, was set going in India, and 
now the publishing departments follow the pro- 
gress of the surveys so closely that as a rule each 
season’s mapping is reproduced and published 
before the drawing of the next season’s maps is 
taken in hand. A very large amount of work is 
thus done that could never have been undertaken 
by ee and engraving alone ; and not only 
are the ordinary departmental publications thus 
hastened, but a number of miscellaneous maps 
and drawings are reproduced specially for the use 
of other departments of the public service. The 
total number of sheets printed in 1877 was more 
prs hundred and 

n photo-zincography the plan or drawing is 
impressed on a zine plate by the action of light, or 
by transfer, which is obviously a quick way in 
comparison with lithography, and the plate is 
speedily handed over to the printer. 

One of the consequences of occupying Cyprus is 
a necessity for knowing its extent and the nature 
and limits of its lands, The authorities have 
therefore resolved that a complete survey of the 
island shall be made by triangulation, and four 
officers of the Royal Engineers have been appointed 
to carry out the work. One of the four is Lieu- 
tenant Kitchener, who has already proved his capa- 
bilities in the survey of Palestine. In time there- 
fore, we shall have accurate maps of Cyprus with 

rticulars of its landscapes and geology ; for the 
seer surveyors go everywhere and see every- 
thing. 

During some years past, ordinary tourists, as 
well as scientific observers of natural phenomena, 
have remarked that the glaciers of Switzerland 
have shrunk very much from their former impos- 
ing dimensions. Rosenlaui and Grindelwald are 
noteworthy examples. Professor Dufour, from a 
long series of observations on the Rhone glacier, 
has ascertained that the wasting process, whatever 
it may be, is active also in that region. In 1870 
he made a map of the lower extremity of the 
glacier, and thereby was enabled to take definite 
measures ; from which he found, in August 1877, 
that in the seven years the maximum waste or 
retrogression of the ice-foot was five hundred 
metres, This was accompanied by a correspond- 
ing waste at the sides, so that the total loss is 


b. connected with a ‘kind of pistol,’ held by the 
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enormous. Is this loss to continue ; and are we 
to understand that Central Europe has entered on 
a cycle of change of climate ? 

n a former Month (Ch. Jl. No. 766, p. ny on 
Holstein churn is stated to have been the best. 
We are asked to explain that it is the best for 

ucing butter from a given quantity of milk ; 

t that the best churn for cream is one con- 
structed by Messrs Thomas and Taylor of Stock- 
port, To this churn, as well as to the Holstein, 
a prize of ten pounds was awarded. 


EDUCATION BY POST. 


A great deal has been heard within the last few 
years of the efforts that are now being made for the 
‘higher education of women.’ In nearly all our 
large towns there are lectures and classes for those 
whose school-days are over, but who do not for 
that reason look on their education as finished. 
And most of our universities offer certificates of 
one kind or another to women. But there is a 
large class of women who cannot avail themselves 
of these advantages, who may hear of lectures, 
classes, and certificates, but only to reflect that such 
things are out of their reach. Girls in small 
provincial towns or remote country districts ; 
young mothers who perhaps only find out the 
deficiencies of their education when they have to 
teach their children; governesses, to whom a 
certificate would be valuable, for whom it is every 
day becoming more necessary—all these would 
prize good schooling if they could have it, and 
often find their solitary studies hard and discourag- 

or the benefit of such solitary female students 
the plan of instruction by correspondence has been 
devised. There are different schemes for carrying 
out this system ; but in all, the main outlines are 
the same. The instruction desired is given by 
able and competent teachers through the medium 
of the post. A student, no matter where her 
residence may be, becomes a member of a class of 
unknown companions, who work together accord- 
ing to a plan of study sent to each. Their pro- 
gress is tested by occasional papers of questions, 
which they answer and return to their teacher, 
receiving them back again with corrections and 
explanations. The pupils may, if they choose, 
and have the opportunity, still further test their 
rogress by entering for the Local University 
Rewmination with which their class is connected. 

The primary object of all this is to apeee for 
the University Local Examinations, the subjects 
taught being those prescribed by the examiners of 
the respective Universities ; such as Ancient and 
Modern Languages; History, Geography, Litera- 
ture ; Arithmetic and Mathematics, At the same 
time the system has been found useful by many 
who have not entered for the University Examina- 
tion ; and the occasional papers of questions are 
in themselves a satisfactory test of progress. The 

lan was first tried in connection with the 
mbridge Examinations for Women. Two years 
ago it was begun in Edinburgh ; and this year a 
similar m has been instituted in connection 
with the Glasgow University Examinations. Infor- 
mation with regard to the Glasgow Correspondence 
Classes may be had from the secretary, Miss J. 
S. Macarthur, 4 Buckingham Street, Hillhead, 


Glasgow. 


WHEN I WAS SEVENTEEN! 


Au! well do I remember still 
How bright life was to me 

When I was only seventeen, 
And you were twenty-three ! 


The earth was fairer then, I think, 
Than e’er I see it now ; 

How softly blew the warm west wind 
That listened to our vow. 

We made it in the whispering dark, 
Beneath our trysting-tree. 

Ah! then I was but seventeen, 
And you were twenty-three ! 


The river rippled soft and low 
Its dear familiar song ; 

We stood upon the old stone bridge, 
And all the world seemed young. 
And there with one long ling’ring kiss 

You took my heart from me. 
Ah! well, I was but seventeen, 
And you just twenty-three ! 


Far off the grand old hills arose ; 
The stars shone out above ; 
And all the night was fair and sweet ; 
The air was full of love. 
I fondly wonder many a time, 
If you think tenderly 
Of what I was at seventeen, 
And you at twenty-three ? 


It is not very long ago; 
But bitter tears have wet 

The cheeks you kissed so lovingly. 
Ah! if I could forget! 

Why were you faithless? O my love, 
The world is changed to me, 

Since I was only seventeen, 
And you were twenty-three ! 


And often when the night-wind sighs 
Along the river-side, 
My heart goes back with longing pain 
To that sweet even-tide. 
But still, I love to think of it, 
For nevermore, ah me ! 
Shall I again be seventeen, 
Or you be twenty-three ! 
Bax. 
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